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travelling, a green blind to pin up in order to exclude the light 
when wishing to get off to sleep ; still it is necessaiy at first, 
although nature is so elastic that she very readily adapts herself 
to circumstances, when the green blind can be easily given to 
some new-comer, or lent as a passing boon. 

One word in reference to the illustration, "A Good Beginning." 
It was our last morning; wind, rain, mist low down— in fact, 
blowing hard. No. 3 was up at five A.M., and found the 
tentmaster-general had passed a restless night, every cover- 
let and blanket being knotted, twisted, and twined into the most 



perfect disorder. This was attributed to the fact that it was 
his last night of the season in Norway, and his usually placid 
sleep had been disturbed with Norsk nightmare. He must have 
been dreaming of trols and norken, and fancied that he was 
gaffing ogres or bjergtrolis instead of fine clean fish. The 
weather was the last straw which broke the camel's back— he 
would not go. " You go," was his rejoinder. So the patriarch, 
who had always been steadily drinking in nature, went; and 
this was the result to greet his companions when they came 
down to breakfast. 



THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



SOME ALBANY HOUSES. 



IT is a curious commentary on the fitful nature of American te- 
nures, that two of the most interesting historical houses in this 
country stand to-day in perfect living order, and, although one of 
them is inhabited, yet both have ceased to be the homes of the 



distinguished families who gave them, for many years, the promi- 
nence they deservedly possess as American homes. 

The grand old manor-house of the Van Rensselaers, at Albany, 
has been abandoned within a few years, after having, in 1867, passed 




T%£ 



its hundredth birthday, for the members of the family no longer 
wish to keep it as a home— the incursions of the busy, prosperous 
city having reached the confines of their extensive park, and the 
house itself is large for any but a very numerous family. 



This beautiful old house of brown-stone, with its ample wings, 
its simple architectural elegance, its park, its magnificent trees, has 
that aristocratic air which belongs to the feudal period when the 
Van Rensselaers possessed baronial rights. 

It is a romantic story, that of the pearl-merchant of Amster- 
dam, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, who became a director in the Am- 
sterdam branch of the Dutch West India Company, in 1621. This 
seems to have been an " associate band of merchant warriors and 
chiefs, with a chartered domain and jurisdiction, as well for con- 
quests as for trade and colonisation, extending in Africa from 
Cancer to the Cape, and in America from the extreme south to the 
frozen regions of the north, and with the right to visit and fight in 
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every sea where their own or a national enemy could be found." 
Ample powers of government also attended them everywhere. 
After they had obtained a footing in this country, a college of nine 
commissioners was instituted to take the superior direction and 
charge of the affairs of New Netherland. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer 
was a member of this college. This was in 1629, The same year 
a liberal "charter of privileges to patroons and others " was ob- 
tained from the company. Colonisation by the Dutch had its 
origin and foundation in this extraordinary instrument. The same 
instrument provided also for founding a landed and baronial aris- 
tocracy for the provinces of the Dutch in the New World. Early 
in the next year, with the design of establishing his colony under 
the charter, Van Rensselaer sent out an agency, when his first pur- 
chase of land was made of the Indian owners, and sanctioned by 
the authorities of the company at New Amsterdam. Other pur- 



chases were made for him in subsequent years until 1637, when 
his full complement of territory having been made up (and form- 
ing a tract of about twenty-four miles in breadth by forty-eight in 
length), Kiliaen Van Rensselaer came himself to take charge of 
his colony. 

He was given the title of patroon. He had exactly the position 
of a feudal baron. " He acknowledged the government at New 
Amsterdam and the States-General as his superiors, but within his 
own territorial limits he owned his own fortresses, planted his own 
cannon, manned with his own soldiers, and with his own flag wav- 
ing over them justice was administered in his name. The colonists 
were his immediate subjects, and took the oath of fealty and alle- 
giance to him." * 

This powerful position was not, however, a bed of roses. Pa- 
troon Van Rensselaer had to maintain peace with hostile tribes of 




Hall, Van Rensselaer Manor-House, 



Indians, with the authorities at New Amsterdam, and with those 
of Holland ; the rivalries of trade crept in, and there were serious 
disputes. The patroons had, one and all, calmness and courage ; 
also a very impressive fortress, which commanded the highway of 
the Hudson River. The little village of Beverwyck, under the guns 
of Fort Orange, the germ of the city of Albany, became debate- 
able ground. Peppery Governor Stuyvesant sent up an armed 
force from New Amsterdam to put down his powerful neighbour, 
but the expedition was unsuccessful. The English conquest of the 
province took place in 1664, and altered the position of affairs. A 
son of Kiliaen was in possession. He died in 1674. The line of 
Kiliaen's eldest son became extinct, and in 1704 a charter from 
Queen Anne confirmed the estate to another Kiliaen, the eldest 
son of Jeremias Van Rensselaer. From father to son the estate 
passed down, by the laws of inheritance, from that time to 1839. 

Jeremias Van Rensselaer was a singularly handsome man, if 
one may judge by his portrait, which, in a richly-embroidered 
waistcoat, and large-cuffed, much-befrogged velvet coat, hangs be- 
fore us. His wig is the densely-curled, powdered, artificial one of 
Godfrey Kneller's pictures. The ruffles about his well -shaped 
hands, his delicate frills and necktie, seem to indicate that this 
particularly successful and honourable man was a bit of a dandy. 
He administered the affairs of the colony admirably, was much 
respected by the French, and had great influence over the Indians. 
His correspondence still exists, showing talent and enormous in- 
dustry. He died in 1684, universally respected. 

It was during his endeavour to obtain a patent for the manor 



from the Duke of York and Albany (afterwards granted by Queen 
Anne) that our capital city obtained its name. 

His son Kiliaen was first lord of the manor of Rensselaerwyck, as 
it was called, in distinction from the " colonie." For, by the royal 
charter of 1685, the manor of Rensselaerwyck had been converted 
into a regular lordship or manor, with all the privileges belonging 
to an English estate, and the family held all these rights unim- 
paired down to the Revolution. For eighty- four years before the 
Revolution some Van Rensselaer was always in the Assembly of 
the province. And yet, with the " Dutch love, for liberty and 
tulips," the proprietors of this noble property, amid all the hot 
political controversies between the Assembly and the royal go- 



* Hon. D. D. Barnard. 
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vernors, always gave their votes on the side of popular liberty. 
They voted against themselves, and with the cotmtry they had 
helped to conquer and to make. It is a magnificent record of po- 
litical honesty. 

In 1764 was born Stephen Van Rensselaer, "the last of the 
barons." His father was also Stephen. His mother was a daugh- 
ter of Philip Livingston, whose name is seen on the Declaration of 
Independence. Thus the infant, whose life was to bridge over the 
great day of American history of two opposite political systems, 
who was born the subject of a king, himself a nobleman, with im- 
mense estates, and with baronial privileges, lived to see himself a 
mere owner of acres, with just the political privileges of his own 
freehold tenantry ; and to his honour be it spoken, during his long, 
useful, and beautiful life, he is said never to have lamented the 
loss, but to have rejoiced that a whole nation had been raised to 
an equality with himself. 

The present manor-house, the subject of our sketch, was built, 
as we learn by an iron calendar on the gable, in 1765, when the 
last patroon was a year old. His father died when he was five 
years old, and left his son to a long minority. He seems to have 
been admirably cared for, and to have transmitted to posterity the 
good name earned by his ancestry. He was not so rich or so 
powerful as had been his predecessors. The Revolution changed 
all that ; yet, he was very well off, no doubt — well enough off to 
marry at nineteen Margaret, well-endowed daughter of General 
Philip Schuyler, one of the " pretty, black-eyed girls " of whom 
Charles Carroll speaks. 

The last patroon let out his vast domains on long terms, offering 
leases in fee — a course most advantageous to the poor tiller of the 
soil in those days, and to the proprietor perhaps the best thing 
which could be done, but which was to lead to the Anti-Rent 
Wars, and which occasioned great trouble to his descendants. 

General Stephen Van Rensselaer, who united the blood of the 
Schuylers and Van Rensselaers, and who was the last landlord of 
the manor-house, added wings and improved the residence on his 
accession in 1840. On the walls of the great hall still hangs, how- 
ever, the paper brought from Holland a hundred years ago. The 
internal architecture of the main part of the building has been 
little changed ; some of the ornamentation is very rococo. At the 
death of his widow, about three years since, the house was dis- 
mantled and offered for sale. Is it too much to ask that the great 
State of New York should purchase it, and keep it as a monument 
to a patriotic, sterling, and hospitable race ? 

It is pleasant to hear an Albanian pronounce the name " Van 
Rensselaer." If the changes of political situation have deprived 
this family of manorial rights, if a republican form of government 
seems to forbid the right of primogeniture, there is still one ma- 
norial right, which neither time nor circumstance nor republican 
rulers can take away from this family, and that is the right to be 
well spoken of at home. " To have the old manor-house shut has 
ruined the social estate of Albany," said an enthusiastic friend of 
the family ; and, indeed, as it stands now, surrounded by its lofty 
primeval friends the trees, planted no doubt about the old fort, 
and shading later the " reed-roofed house " of some Kiliaen or 
Jeremias, it is too noble and beautiful a house to abandon, too 
well preserved to tear down, too perfect in its way to alter. 

Across the town, on the corner of Schuyler and Lansing Streets, 
on a high hill, with innumerable steps leading down to the street, 
stands the residence of General Philip Schuyler, one of the great 
names of American history — the pure patriot, the chivalrous gen- 
tleman, the clever, sagacious, painstaking, and successful man of 
affairs ; one of the men to whom our country owes most, and after 
Washington the one perhaps to be most consistently admired : for 
General Schuyler worked hard, sacrificed immensely, felt the pain 
of official and political injustice, but bore every reverse of popular 
favour, every hasty judgment, with a patience which was sublime. 
He came of a busy, energetic, fighting race. The Schuylers were 
ever constructing or pulling down. They could not keep still. 
They were builders, or fighters, or both— "anything but a quiet 
life" was their motto. They were a gifted race, and imbued with 
a strong sense of justice. They had the great impersonal passions 
of patriotism, philanthropy, and love of liberty. If they liked to 
%ht, it was always on the right side. 

The Duke de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who visited Albany in 



1795, leaves this sketch of the two great families, who, always in- 
termarrying, yet sometimes quarrelling, may be compared to some 
of the great Italian families of the Middle Ages who divided a city 
between them : — 

" The Schuylers and the Van Rensselaers are the most respect- 
able families in point of wealth and interest ; having intermarried 
with each other, their influence is altogether irresistible in the 
county. The Schuylers are endowed with more talents and know- 
ledge, but the Rensselaers possess more riches — and money is a 
powerful spring in the management of a state. General Schuyler 
bears the character of a man of much acuteness and uncommon 
abilities ; he is frequently employed in state affairs, and it is his 
earnest wish to promote and raise the navigation, industry, and 
prosperity of his country." 

General Schuyler built his handsome town-house in the year 
1760, or thereabout, and his extensive grounds ran to the river. 
Now Lansing Street has been cut down to such a depth that the 
old house seems perched in air. The city has taken all below it, 
but the unrivalled view of the high ground on the opposite side of 
the river, and of the Hudson and valley for many a long league to 
the south, remains unimpaired. 

It is an impressive house from its size and situation, but has 
little or no architectural pretension without. Within it has a 
great deal of good carving, and wainscotted, high rooms, broad 
halls, and doors fitted -to the passage of stiff brocades. 

The memories of the house are, however, its " field-mark and 
device." Here came Burgoyne, after burning the general's house 
and mills at Saratoga, to be received as well as if he had paid the 
family a high compliment. Hither came the Baroness Riedesel, 
brimming over with gratitude to the chivalrous gentleman who 
treated her so gently in the hour of her distress and danger, after 
Burgoyne's surrender. Her description is so pretty and feminine, 
that perhaps it may be recorded here : — 

" As I drew near the tents, a handsome man approached and 
met me, took my children from the caleche, and hugged and kissed 
them, which affected me almost to tears. 'You tremble,' said he; 
'be not afraid.' ' No,' I answered, 'you seem so tender and kind 
to my children it inspires me with courage.' He now led me to 
the tent of General Gates, where I found Generals Burgoyne and 
Phillips, who were on a friendly footing with the former. 

" All the generals remained to dine with General Gates. The 
same gentleman who received me so kindly, now came and said to 
me : ' You will be very much embarrassed to eat with all these gen- 
tlemen ; come with your children to my tent, where I will prepare 
for you a frugal dinner and give it with a free-will.' I said, ' You 
are certainly a husband and a father, you have shown me so much 
kindness.' He treated me with excellent smoked tongue, beef- 
steaks, potatoes, and good bread-and-butter. Never could I have 
wished to eat a better dinner. I was content ; I saw all around 
me were so also." 

Afterwards this excellent, hospitable, and generous man received 
Burgoyne and the baroness at his house at Albany. 

" The British commander was well received by Mrs. Schuyler," 
says the Marquis de Chastellux, in his " Travels in America," 
" and lodged in the best apartment in the house. An excellent 
supper was served him in the evening, the honours of which were 
done with so much grace that he was affected even to tears, and 
said with a deep sigh, ' Indeed, this is doing too much for the man 
who ravaged their lands and burned their dwelling.' " 

Sir John Burgoyne had burned the country-house at Saratoga 
which will ever remain to the descendants of the general as the 
real historical house of the family. A house built so late as 1760 
is a modern and plebeian house to a family who still keep the sil- 
ver mugs brought over from Holland by Philip Pietersen Schuyler 
in 1650, he' who married Margritta Van Slechte7ihorst, daughter 
of the director of Rensselaerswyck, and who had " ten goodly chil- 
dren." This noble ancestress did not hesitate to defend her house 
and her children, even her grown sons, when attacked by an ene- 
my, with her own right arm ! Her son Peter, first Mayor of Al- 
bany, and famous in history as the Colonel Schuyler who took the 
Mohawk chiefs to England, is thus mentioned in an old history of 
Albany : " Colonel Schuyler was despatched with five of the Ago- 
neaseah chiefs to England, with an address. No man at this time 
was better calculated for this design than Colonel Schuyler. He 
was born and brought up at Albany— then the seat of the Indian 
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trade and influence. He was perfectly acquainted with the man- 
ners, customs, and character, of the Indians. His influence with 
the Agoneaseah was greater than that of any other man. When- 
ever their chiefs came to Albany he invited them to entertain- 



ments at his house. It was in this way that he had acquired an 
ascendancy over them. Colonel Schuyler's arrival in England with 
the Agoneaseau chiefs excited considerable notice. Wherever he 
went the people collected in crowds. The peers, lords, and com- 




The Schuyler Mansion, 



mons, desired to see them ; the queen and 
her court were no less solicitous. The court 
of St. James was then in mourning. The 
chiefs were therefore dressed in mourning, 
and had an audience with her Majesty. Sir 
Charles Cottrel, master of the ceremonies, con- 
ducted them from their quarters to the court, where they were intro- 
duced by the lord-chamberlain into the royal presence. Their 
speech on the 19th of April, 17 10, is preserved by Oldmixon." 

" Margritta Van Slechtenhorst's " youngest son John (they were 
always John or Philip, these Schuylers) held a captain's commis- 
sion in 1690, when he led an expedition into Canada and penetra- 
ted as far as La Prairie, he being then only twenty-two years old. 
He possessed great influence with and among the Indians, and is 
mentioned frequently in La Potherie's " History of North America." 

From this resolute man comes our General Philip Schuyler, in 
whom all the virtues and talents of his family culminated. He 
was the grandson of this valiant Captain John. It is no wonder 
that, as no man's work is historical to himself, General Philip 
Schuyler should not have cared to keep the beautiful house he him- 
self built, in his family, but at his death ordered it to be sold, and 
the proceeds to go into his general estate. 

From the famous Colonel Peter, who took the Indians to Eng- 
land, descended Philip, " the well-beloved of the Mohawks," who 
married his cousin Katrina ; she became the " Aunt Schuyler " of 
Mrs. Grant's world-renowned " Albany Society a Hundred Years 
ago." 

Indeed, the friendship of the Indians for the Schuyler family is 
one of the most interesting family traditions. Always kind, always 
iust, always brave, the young Schuylers who were sent out (it 
was a family fashion), as soon as they were old enough, to treat 
with the Indians, to learn their language, and to study the art of 
woodcraft under these primeval teachers, made allies of the men 
of the Six Nations— heroes who were not unworthy of the pic- 
tures afterwards drawn of them by novelist and painter. The In- 
dians came to Albany once a year, or more frequently, and in- 
sisted on naming all the children of the Schuyler blood. Among 
those who received this savage baptism was Mrs. Alexander Ha- 
milton, whose Indian name is still preserved in the family. She 
was Eliza, the second daughter of General Schuyler, and is men- 
tioned by Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 



present, on their attaining 



It would be de- 
lightful to record 
many an interesting 
incident in the lives 
of these energetic 
young Schuylers, who received as a 

to the age of eighteen, " a canoe and a negro boy," and who 
were politely requested, by not too indulgent parents, to go off 
into the wilderness and prove their mettle. Mrs. Grant, of Lag- 
gan, whose "Albany Society One Hundred Years ago" has been 
recently reprinted, says of them, that it was remarkable to notice the 
change in the expression of their faces after this first adventurous 
and hard journey. " They came back grave, silent, with a sort of 
Indian sadness about them," she says. And no wonder ! they had 
learned to depend on themselves alone. It would also be interest- 
ing to note that procession of the young Albanians, from the wil- 
derness and the Mohawks, down to the " still-vexed Bermoothes," 
where they went to sell their peltries, and to buy rum and sugar 
and other products of those fertile and sunny isles. Commerce 
must have had sharp contrasts, strange, romantic episodes in those 
days, and the interruption of that West Indian trade, the desertion 
and subsequent ruin of the islands, is a story worthy the pen of 
the novelist. 

Did time permit, one would like to allude to contemporaneous 
and important allusions to historical events. Here is one conversa- 
tion as to the War of the Spanish Succession, which is curious and 
interesting : 

" 1 701. Alderman David Schuyler informs the meeting that 
upon his arrivall at Mont Reyall in Canida, on y e 14th of April! 
last, was informed y* y e merchandize he conveyed thither were 
prohibited goods, whereupon he Resolved to ask ye governor's leave 
to expose them freely to Sale, which after being graunted, was In- 
vited to dine with ye goven'r and being in discourse together after 
Dinner, ye govern '» pleased to ask said Schuyler as follows : What 
news have you in your parts, where vessels arrive daily from Eu- 
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rope, and here but once in a year. Wee have here News by a 
Letter from Lakadie to one Mons Menel a Jesuit here of ye death 
of y e King of Spaine and ye Pope with another King, not certain 
whether it is King William or King James. I suppose you can in- 
form the truth thereof to us. Said Schuyler answered that wee 
have had ye tidings of ye King of Spaine's death and life this 
five or six years long and hearing such news so often causes us not 
to minde it without the certainty thereof. Then said Schuyler 
asked why such strick inquire was made after ye King of Spaine's 
death by severall people just at his arrival there. The Govern'* an- 
swered because they are informed of a dispute for the Kingdom 
of Spaine and said where two have difference sometimes they fall 
out in quarrel. S' d Schuyler reypleyed that wee received news last 
year that y e two Kings were come to an agreement concerning 
ye Kingdom and therefore he believd there was no fear of warr. 
Then y e govern'* say'd y t he still Remembered y e Cruell and Bar- . 
barous murders committed by ye Heathen in shedding of Inno- 
cent Christian Blood in y e late warr and y l it would be much bet- 
ter for these parts in America, in case a warr broak out between 
ye two crownss, that both Kings concluded such an order as was 
in King Charles Reign for us to sett still, since we only injured 
each other by such skulking partys." 

Imagine a Mayor of Mont Reyall to-day, receiving such late 
news of the death of a king and a pope ! Yet his advice was quite 
as good as any Mayor of Montreal could give to-day. One won- 
ders if rapid transit and the telegraph have improved matters much, 
so far as wisdom in the conduct of affairs is concerned. 



Philip John Schuyler, as he writes himself in his family Bible, 
was born in 1733, and was left fatherless at the age of eight. 
He was under the care of a very noble mother, Cornelia Van 
Cortlandt, who was worthy of her Roman name. He was to in- 
herit large estates ; he was that important personage, the oldest 
son, but he went through the rigorous discipline of all the Schuy- 
lers. He had, perhaps, greater advantages of education, was 
sent to the learned Huguenots of New Rochelle, and there, al- 
though a youthful martyr to the gout, pursued his studies with a 
Mohawk firmness. In his eighteenth year, however, he was deep 
in the wilderness, on the borders of the Upper Mohawk, where he 
exchanged names with two great chieftains, a compliment to both. 
From this time until his death, he maintained his influence with 
the great tribes of the Iroquois confederacy. 

We find him in New York in 1753, going into the fashionable 
and aristocratic society which his birth and lineage entitled him 
to enter. He went to see a play, " The Conscious Lovers," in 
the little theatre in Nassau Street, between the present Fulton 
and John Streets, then under the charge of " Lewis Hallam, who 
had a company performing at Williamsburg, in Virginia, and at 
Annapolis, in Maryland." This note appeared on the play-bills : 

" Gentlemen and Ladies that intend to favour us with their com- 
pany, are desired to come by six o'clock, being determined to keep 
to our hour, as it would be a great inconvenience to them to be 
kept out late, and a means to prevent disappointment." 




Residence of the late General Worth. 



But Philip John Schuyler did not much enjoy the play. He was a 
"conscious lover" himself, and thinking of a certain "sweet Kitty 
V.R./'whom he married in 1755, a fact which he thus records : 
"In the year 1755, on the 17th Sept., was I Philip John Schuyler 

182 



married, in the 21st year, 9th month, and 17th day of his age, 
to Catherine Van Rensselaer, aged 20 years, "9: mo., and 27 days. 
May we live in peace and to the glory of God ! " 

This prayer was answered. It was a happy marriage ; they 
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lived together forty-eight years, and fourteen children blessed them. 
As we have seen, they together dispensed a princely hospitality 
from their house which is the subject of the sketch, for forty years. 
One of its "carvings," unintentionally made, remains to charac- 
terise the stormy times which the family lived through. It is the 
mark of a tomahawk, thrown by a hostile Indian at the retreating 
figure of Miss Margaret Schuyler, afterwards the wife of the last 
patroon — that Stephen Van Rensselaer who first inhabited the pre- 
sent manor-house. It was in 1781, the war was at its height. A 
party of Tories conceived the idea of seizing the person of Gene- 
ral Schuyler, and carrying him off a prisoner to Canada. A man 
named Wattemeyer, assisted by Canadians and Indians, made 
the assault. The general was forewarned, but not so well pre- 
pared but that his assailants gained an entrance. Gathering his 
family into an upper room, his daughter suddenly remembered 
that the baby had been forgotten, and was on the ground-floor in 
her cradle in the nursery. She rushed back with impulsive bra- 
very, caught her infant sister in her arms, and bore her off in safety. 
An Indian hurled a sharp tomahawk at her as she ascended the 
stairs. It cut her dress and just escaped the child's head. 

This youngest daughter of the general, so miraculously saved 
from the tomahawk, became Mrs. Cochran, of Oswego. She had 
the singular adventure, also, of meeting at the communion-table of 
the Episcopal Church at Utica, sixty years after her father's death, 
two full-blooded Oneida chiefs by the name of Schuyler, descendants 
of those who had exchanged names with the young Philip in 1751. 

To the great house with its troop of negro slaves, its fourteen 
children, its unlimited hospitality, its distinguished guests, came, 
of course, those unfailing visitors— disease and death. General 
Schuyler was a martyr to the gout, from youth to age. A game 
of whist, however, was an unfailing amusement with him, and he 
never allowed his sufferings to interfere with his usefulness. The 
death of his daughter, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, of his wife, and of his 
son-in-law, Hamilton, all occurred within four years, and clouded 



deeply the evening of his days ; but generous, loving, patient, as he 
had ever been, he lived on, giving consolation, aid, and love, to 
all his large family of descendants, one of the most perfect char- 
acters, and one of the greatest men, that our history has produced. 
He died on the 18th of November, 1804, at the age of seventy- 
one. The great part which he played in our Revolutionary an- 
nals, is too well known to be even alluded to here. The house 
which he built, and which he honoured by living in, is indeed an 
historical house, and should belong, like that of his son-in-law, 
the last patroon, to the State of New York, to be forever kept, a 
monument of her noble son. 

The house of General Worth is on the road which leads from 
Albany to Troy, near the Arsenal of Watervliet. General Worth 
served as a young man on the Niagara frontier in the War of 1812, 
was a brave and distinguished soldier, did good work in the Flo- 
rida War, and concluded his services to his country in the war with 
Mexico. His attack upon the heavily-fortified town of Molino del 
Rey brought upon him much criticism at the time, as having in- 
volved great loss of life. Viewed by the light of recent events 
it is, however, thought to have been entirely justifiable from a 
military point of view. He died of a fever, at Vera Cruz. The 
city of New York has testified her sense of his merits by erect- 
ing a statue to him in her most beautiful square — her future 
" Place de la Concorde." 

His house, which was but a temporary home for the brilliant, 
accomplished, and highly-popular soldier, is a plain structure of 
wood, with a heavy portico of Ionic columns. The view of the 
Hudson, opposite the door, is very calm and lovely. Certain fine 
trees ornament the small park. There is nothing to distinguish it 
from many of the comfortable villas which join it, except the 
memory of its brave, distinguished, and popular owner, who passed 
a few years there when not engaged in the active service of his 
country. M. E. W. S. 



THE COST OF A CITY'S TOILETTE. 




IRENZE la bella, the beautiful Florence, by em- 
phasis of all the globe, Arno's city of lilies, is 
synonymous, wherever civilisation is known, with 
all those conditions of landscape, climate, Art, 
history, and those scenes and associations which 
are most pleasing to the taste of the scholar or 
the desires of the ordinary traveller. Florence is 
indeed a charming word, that conjures up varied delights in the 
hearts and minds not only of those who behold its charms, but of 
those who can only read of them. To enumerate its attractions 
would be to repeat a thousand-times-told story like the Arabian 
Nights, which is on every one's lips. This is not my purpose. 
Leaving, therefore, Dante, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, Buonarotti, Galileo, and its scores of scarcely less renowned 
men of all shades of genius, to repose quietly in their beds of 
fame, and their works to proclaim their qualities, universal pass- 
ports to every cultivated understanding, we will walk out of Porta 
Romana up the famous drive of the "Colli," following its winding 
course amid villas and every variety of Nature adorned by Art, each 
step surprised by a new joy, until we stand in the Piazza of Michael 
Angelo to the east, with Florence at our feet. Here the eye first 
follows the Arno, sparkling and rippling through its vistas of 
bridges until it loses itself amid the groves of the far-away plain 
which spreads itself in a sea of verdure, vanishing in a soft mist 
against the western horizon. But farther still rise the tiara-peaks 
of the Carrara mountains, snow-capped, golden-hued, their soft 
undulating forms veiled in purple haze and many-tinted ether, 
transparent as loftiest truth, repeating themselves on either side of 
the plain in mountain-ranges, breaking and toppling into hidden 
valleys like the gently-tossing crests of as many land-waves, until 
they meet together in Vallambrosa's loftier heights, and shut off 
further landscape toward the orient. Pistoja, Prato Vinci, Signa, 



and many another old feudal town — last relics of the most stirring 
and picturesque civilisations the world has ever seen — glimmer on 
their chestnut-wooded sides, and hoary-headed Fiesole nigher at 
hand, still vaunts with civic pride its three thousand years of life 
amid its Etruscan brood of flanking hamlets, whose grim, war- 
inviting architecture still exists to recall their common ancestry. 
Ancient ruins, towers, churches, convents, castles, mediaeval and 
modern villas guarded by sepulchral cypresses, quarries, forests 
struggling to repossess themselves of their olden hill-tops, w r armed 
by iridescent hues under cerulean skies against vine and olive-hued 
foregrounds, all commingle in a glorious panorama for the sight to 
revel in ; and, not knowing what to choose where everything is 
best, it rapturously accepts the whole as a sweet dream of some 
better land in another sphere. 

Almost in the centre of this wonderful commingling of Art and 
Nature, and in complete aesthetic unity with them, lies Florence 
itself, like a huge diamond in an appropriate setting of precious 
stones. As she catches and absorbs every colour of the sun's 
amorous blushes, her palaces, domes, and campaniles, seem to be 
aglow with the tints of precious gems, hues of rare flowers, all 
alive with the joy of happy existence. Its appearance suggests so 
pointedly the festive and romantic phases of a beauteous terrestrial 
life, its coquetting pleasures, brilliant display, and richest attire, 
that instead of a jewel the simile of a lovely belle, irresistible in 
her attractions of person and toilette, comes more forcibly to our 
fancy. Florence is, indeed, the belle of cities, crowned with cost- 
liest gems, the queen of song and gaiety, in whose bosom there 
ever reigns omnipotent the spirit of the Decameron, with Boccaccio 
its ever-living master of ceremonies. Indeed, its insouciant popu- 
lation, floating and permanent, would gladly make existence a 
perpetual revel. They rejoice greatly in fetes, amusements, beauty, 
and brightness of every fashion, not boisterously and rudely, but 



